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in the templës of the Tamil country has already led Jouveau-Dubreuil to regard these temples as 
belonging to a style distinct from that of the superficially similar temples of the Kanarese country! 
with which they are usually identified, a conclusion since confirmed by Ramachandran and myself 
from a study of external form”. But as practically nothing seems to have been worked out regarding 
the characteristics and evolution of the forms of decorative detail found in temples outside the Tamil © 

country, decorative detail cannot yet be utilized in formulating any general system of classification; 
` for which therefore, for the present, external form alone remains. The production of workable 
hypotheses that would render intelligible the various forms of pillars, corbels, niches, etc., in temples 
outside the Tamil country is indeed, long overdue and would probably do more than could anything 
else, both to facilitate the correct dating of building without inscriptional record of their history, and 
to make possible an intelligent popular interest in the archaeology of Indian temples. 


The Vimana or shrine is the part of a temple the external form of which has, from as long ago 
as the time of compilation of the early Silpa-Sastras, been found to be of most help in distinguishing 
between different styles. As a rule, moreover, it is the most conspicuous part, though in the finest 
temples of the Tamil country built subsequent to-about 1100 A.D. it is usually small, often quite 
insignificant, and dominated by immense gopura towers over the gateways. A gopura is always much 
broader that it is deep, but a vimana is usually square or more or less rounded in plan. In the two 
chief forms of Indian temple, characteristic respectively of the north and south of the Peninsula, the 
towers consist of a vertical-sided body containing the cella of the vimana or the gateway of the gopura, 
surmounted by a tapering portion which may conveniently be designated the spire. This terminates, 
above a somewhat narrow neck, in a bulbous structure bearing the finial. Fergusson? calls the bulbous 
structure the "crowning member", and as its correct technical designation is not yet finally settled, I 
propose to refer to it here as the crown’. ھ‎ | 

Temples having different types of external form seem to have originated independently in 
different parts of India, either direct from earlier structures built of more or less perishable materials 
or from small flat-roofed temples of which a few survive from the Gupta period”. Over a vast area 
extending from the base of the Himalayas southwards to the Krishna river and its tributary the 
Malrabha, vimanas are characterized by the predominance of their vertical over their horizontal lines, لک‎ 





!Jouveau-Dubreuil, "Archeologig du Sud de l'Inde, I, Architecture.” Ann Mus Guimet XXVI (Paris, 1914) appendix, 
pages 172-182, especially page 179. | | 


_ “Gravely and Ramachandran, "The Three Main wi of Temple Architecture Recognized by the Silpa-Sastras.” Bull. 
Madras Govt. Mus. (N.S., Genl.Sec.) III part I (Madras, 1934), page 23. 


See, for instance, the quotation on page 15 below. 


fin my joint paper with Mr.Ramachandran (loc. Cit.) we considered this to be the sikhara. As, however, Prof. Pisharoti 
and Mr.Balakrishan Nayar have since pointed out to me that this involves difficulties in the interpretation of certain texts 
relating to vimanas it seems best to avoid it at present. In any case the term sikhara relates to a structure forming part of 
the tower (Vimana) in all the three styles of temple- nagara, vesara and dravida - recognized by the Silpa-Sastras, and 


nn rightly be used as a distinctive designation for the tower characteristic of the northern form, as it has been by some 
` u 4 É A j ’ 


*For references see Gravely and Ramachandran, loc. cit., page 10, footnote 3. 
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vertical, capped by a cupola-like crown (figs 2 and 3). Such appear to be the most easily defined 
characteristic of the two principle forms of Indian temple which, from their geographical distribution, 
may conveniently be termed the Northern and Southern forms respectively. 


The Northern form of temple has undergone considerable modification in different districts, 
and no doubt also at different times, and may not improbably prove to be characteristic of a number 
of distinct styles, all presumably (though not necessarily) with a common origin. Unfortunately my 
knowledge of such temples is not sufficiently intimate to permit of the expression of any opinion 
either on the vexed question of the origin of this form or on the apparently almost untouched question 
of its subsequent evolution. It was/called Northern or Indo-Aryan by Fergusson and of these terms 
the former is geographically correct and, unlike the latter, is free from further iniplications. Because 
this form of temple is northern it has also been identified by some authors with the Nagara style of 
the Silpa-Sastras, but the correctness of this identification is very doubtful (see Gravely and 
Ramachandran, loc. cit.). 


The southern form of temple has been regarded by Fergusson and most subsequent authors as 
associated with a single style, to which the name Dravidian has generally been applied. Actually, 
however, two different styles have in this way been confused, styles which were already differentiated 
from one another by the time their earliest surviving examples were produced, and subsequently, 
diverged still more widely, following different lines of evolution as regards both external form and 
decorative detail (see Gravely and Ramachandran, loc. cit., pages 23-25, etc). One of these styles 
(fig. 3, of the Virupaksha Temple at Pattadakal) was developed side by side with temples of Northern 
form in the Kanarese country, to which it seems to be confined; the other (fig.2, of the Shore Temple 
at Mahabalipuram) belongs with equal definiteness of the Tamil country, though from about the 
time of the Vijayanagar Empire onwards it spread over a much wider area. The latter has been 
studied in detail by Jouveau-Dubreuil in his "Archeologie du Sud de Pinde" (Pairs, 1914) and in his 
much shorter "Dravidian Architecture" (Madras, 1917), where he so restricts the meaning 





‘Nirmal Kumar Bose in his "Canons of Orissan Architecture" (Calcutta, 1932) has studied the temples of Orissa in the 
- light of local manuscrips, written comparatively recently, of which he considers that "it is certain that the tradition recorded 
in them has been handed down from very ancient times" (page 5). Four main types are recognized in these manuscripts, the 
Rekha, Bhadra, Khakhara and Goudiya (pages 78-80 and pl. opposite pages 20 and 40) and each type is subdivided 
into four classes(page 81). The Goudiya type, which as its name implies is identical with the Bengal leaf-hut form of temple 
(see below, page 11, is a recent introduction of which only two examples are known (page 78). The Rekha type is a vimana 
tower of Northern form. The Bhadra type and the Rekha "are joined to each other in a very intimate manner," the former 
forming the mukhsala (page 154) or vestibule to the latter which is the typical form of vimana in Orissa. In the famous temple | 
at Konarak, however, the vimana appears to be of the Bhadra type, which bears an obvious resemblance to the vimana of 
Kadamba temples (see below, page 9). The main characteristic of the Khakhara type seems to be its rectangular instead of 
square plan. In form, though not in use, it thus bears much the same sort of relation to the typical Orissan vimana as the 
Tamilian gopura does to the Tamilian vimana. Its end walls are sometimes straight (pl. opposite page 33) as in the Tamilian 
gopura, sometimes curved (pl. opposite page 37). when the northern form of temple has been similarly studied in other areas 
it is not unlikely that it may reveal a similar diversity among its buildings elsewhere. 


Several early temples of Northern form are considered in Ch. VIII "Temples and Architecture” of R.D.Banerji's "Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture” (Arch. Surv. Ind., New Imp. Ser, XLVIII, Delhi, 1933). 
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strong support from the series of votive stupas of various forms that have been set up round the 
Mahabodhi temple at Buddh Gaya and elsewhere. 


Whatever is origin, the Norther form of tower, found side by side with Early Chalukyan examples 
of the Southern form, is taller than the latter in proportion to its breadth and, though its spire is 
composed of a series of horizontal courses, the lines of these are subordinate to the stronger vertical 
lines resulting from the setting forward of the middle portion of each face; while the Southern and 
Kadamba forms of tower both have a pyramidal spire consisting of a series of strongly marked 
horizontal courses, which in the former are deeper and less numerous than in the latter and decorated 
with miniature pavilions. 


In the two or three earliest surviving Early Chalukyan temples of Southern form (Gravely and 
Ramachandran, loc.cit., pl.ii, fit. 1) the crown is octogonal as in the Tamilian style from which, how 
ever, as I have already explained elsewhere (loc.cit., page 16) these temples differ in other features 
which place them at the base of the Early Chalukyan series and exclude them from the Tamilian 
series. In all other temples of the Early Chalukyan series the crown is square (loc.cit.,pl. ii, fig.2), 
except in the Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal, which seems to be unique among temples, with cupola-like 
crown in having it round. In Kadamba temples the crown is not always present, at any rate among 
those of simple and presumably early construction; but when there is one it is always square. In both 
the Early Chalukyan and Kadamba series the next development is the addition of a projecting gable 
to the front of the spire(loc.cit.,pl.ii,fig.3), a form of ornament never found in the Tamilian style.” In 
Chalukyan temples it is first seen in those of Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha (see fig.3, page 6 above), 
erected by the queens of Vikramaditya II (733-746 A.D.), and it presumably appeared in Kadamba 
temples at about the same time. l 


The first attempt to combine into a single Chalukya building elements from both the Northern 
and Southern forms of temple probably occurs in the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal, which is 
believed to be if anything a little earlier than the Virupaksha. But this is essentially a temple of 
Northern form to the body of which miniature pavilions from the southern form have been added, 
and on these lines no further developments seem to have followed. 


At Kukkanur we find, however, in the Navalinga and Kallesvara temples, (PLI.A.) a type of 
combination that proved to have much greater possibilities. In these temples the tower is essentially 
of Southern form, but it has the middle portion of each face set forward as in the Northern form, the 

"strong vertical lines of which thus come to be superimposed upon the strong horizontal lines of the 
Southern form. The Navalinga temple departs comparatively little from the typical Southern form, 
but the Kallesvara shows a more extensive incorporation of Northern elements, and its miniature 
pavilions are already subordinated to the lines of the courses from which they spring. 


Neither of these temples seems to bear any inscription giving a clue to its date, nor do dates 
seem as yet to be determinable for the stages by which the composite style that they initiated 
developed into the style of the Hoysala dynasty. What those stages probably were may, however, be 
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‘Concerning the curious shrine of the Srirangam temple see above, page 7, footnote 1. 
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DECORATIVE MINIATURE OF A VIMANA SHOWING COMBINATION OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
ELEMENTS, BELLARY DISTRICT. 








